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Sed cum omnia ratione, animoque luſtraveris, omnium ſocietatum 
nulla eſt gravior, nulla charior, quam ea, quz cum republic eft 
unicuique noſtrum. Chari ſunt parentes, chari liberi, propinqui, 
familiares : ſed omnes omnium charitates patria una complexa eſt : 

pro quã quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetetwre, fi ei ſit profuturus? 


Cic. de Offic. lib. 1. cap. 17, 


By FOHN BUTLET, 
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TO THE 
PRESIDEN T, 


The paſt PRESIDENTS, 


AND OTHERS, 


The Officers and Brethren 


. Of the Laudable Aſſociation of 
ANTIGCALLIGCANS, 
Eſtabliſhed at Greenwich; 

THIS DISCOURSE, 


(Delivered and Publiſhed at their 
Requelt) 


Is addreſſed, 
With all due Reſpect, 
By their moſt fincere Friend, 
And aff eftionate Brother, 


rem, June 
Il, 1754 


JoHN BurLEx. 
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2 Maccasess, iv. ks. 


Seeking the good of all, both publick and 


private. 


\HE perſon, whom theſe words re- 
late to, is the good Ox IAS. The 
Fewiſh nation had been for a long 
time ſorely oppreſſed by the Gentiles round 
about; inſomuch that the ſacred hiſto- 
rian acquaints us, that their liberties had 
been invaded, their privileges taken away, 
their treaſuries robbed, and their holy places 
prophaned. Nor was it of violence only and 
force that they complained ; their diſtreſles 
are aſcribed alſo to a more ſecret and ſubtle 
cauſe. Their minds were no leſs corrupted 
than their perſons oppreſſed, The intro- 

E Auction 
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duction of foreign cuſtoms had alienated their 
affections from every thing that was native 
and peculiar to them: The Many, in con- 
tempt of the Divine prohibitions, mingled 
among the heathen, and learned their works; 
and forgetful of their duty, and regardleſs of 
their intereſts, ſuffered themſelves to be ſe- 
duced into apoſtacy, and the commiſſion of 
the moſt enormous impieties. Now this was 
a diſorder of a more dangerous, becauſe of 
an inſinuating nature; and by having made 
an intereſt with the paſſions, it was the leſs 
likely to be corrected. It was infectious ; 
and therefore not eaſily to be eſcaped : it 
vitiated the inclinations ; and therefore be- 
came a favourite: The patient. grew fond of 
his diſeaſe, and reliſhed the poiſon : And, 
when fed and ftrengthened and inveterated 
by indulgence, the malady prevented all ap- 
plication, and excluded every remedy. Such 
was the height of * Greek faſhiions, (as it is 

ex- 
- * That the Grecians ſtood in no great degree of eſteem for ſin- 


ccrity, ſolidity, c. we have, befides the evidence of ſacred, the 
g con- 


EF1 
expreſſed in a few verſes below the text) Such 
was the height of Greek faſhions, and increaſ, 
of heatheniſb manners, that they deſpiſed thy 
temple and negletied the ſacrifices ; not ſetting 
by the honours of their fathers, but liking 
the glory of the Grecians beſt of all. 


Amidſt 


concurring teſtimony alſo of many prophane, writings. The poet 
deſcribes them, | 


Adulandi gens prudentiſſima. Juv. Sat, 3, 86. 
And again, 1 | | I 
Græcia mendax. Sat. 10. 174+ 


The character the Roman orator has left us of that people, is this; 
Grac ſunt fallaces et leves et diuturnd ſervituie ad nimiam aſſen- 
tationem eruditi, Cic. ad Q. Fratrem, lib. 1. epiſt. 1. 
And how indignant is the declaration, 
Nouÿn poſſum ferre, Quirites, 
Grætam urbeml 
Where Rome is, in contempt, called a city of Greece, on account 
of the many Grecian cuſtoms, that abounded in, and corrupted it. 
Nay, the honeſt Marius goes ſo far as to pride himſelf in being 
unacquainted even with their language. | 


Neque literas Græcas didici, parum placebat eas diſcere, quippe que 
ad virtutem doctoribus nihil profuerunt. 
RE RES TEL SAL. Bell. Jug. 


Nor do the Roman ladies feem to have been entirely clear from 
the charge of affectation. 
Nam quid rancidius quam quod ſe non putat ua 
Formoſam, niſi que de Tuſcd, Gracula fatta eff, 
De Salmonenſi mera Cecropis? Omnia G-@ct, &c, 
I ſhall only add (for the information of the Engl reader) a re- 
mark f the learned and elegant tranſlator of CIcERO's orations. 

„% The Romans had much the ſame opinion of the Greeks, as we 
ce have of a neighbouring nation; that they were volatile, ſtight and. 
„ inc.nſtant, and that theſe defects led them into treachery and per- 
e *fidiouſneſs.” _ | 
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the mean defertion. of their euſtoms, both 


civikand religious, ſtood up the good On1as, 
his country, and in many and unwearied 
inſtances, aſſerted the publick good. His 
character in one place is, that He was holy 
and an hater of wickedneſs 3; in another, that 
He deſerved well of the city, and tendred his 


om nation, and was zealous of the laws ;- 


and, in the text, that He ſought the good of 


all, both publick and private. 


I forbear enlarging upon his kifivey, is 


enumerating the ſeveral inftances of his zeal ; 


as I intend not to vex the meaning of thoſe. 
paſſages, nor ſtrain the particulars of them 


to my purpoſe. It will ſuffice, that the words 
I have made choice of for my text convey to 


us ſomewhat more than the character of the 


Fewiſb patriot: It will ſuffice, that they are 


equally applicable to you, My Brethren, and 


are fully expreſſive of the end and aim of 
your order; Seeking the good of all, both 
publicł and private. Buffer 


[+9 ] 

- - Suffer me, then, from the general Toope of 
theſe. words to treat here of a ſubject, you 
are | already well acquainted with, Publick 
Spirit: Which will occaſionally lead me 6p 
ſpeak of it, as it diſcovers itſelf in your prin- 
ciples and profeſſion. Indeed the amiable 
pattern of the text made, we are told, the 
private as well as publick welfare the objects 
of his care: But yet I chuſe to confine this 
diſcourſe to the latter; both becauſe it morr 
immediately relates to the occaſion of this 
meeting, and becauſe all particular i is ever 
more or leſs invelved in the general good... 

The proſperity of the body politic: ought no 
leſs to engage our attention, than tlie health 
of the natural: And we cannot but think 5 it 
our duty to endeavour after the honour and 
advantage of the community; ; unleſs we con · 
tract our thoughts to the narrow ſphere of our 
particular beings, and an chat we are 
members of ſociety. | | 

By publick ſpirit I dera * lin 


of the ſoul, which prompts us to promote the 
B good 
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Eood of {ocicty, excluſive of, and ſuperior to, 


every private conſideration. It muſt have ſo- 
ciety, and not individuals, for its object; or the 
paſſion is no more than friendſhip : And it 
muſt riſe ſuperior to private conſideration; as 
its very eſſence conſiſts in the diſtinction. 


It is an happy accident, I allow, that 


private benefit conſequentially attends, and is 
in general the reward of, publick zeal. The 
regard we extend to others returns back to us 


with intereſt: And the honour and wealth of 


a community naturally reflect credit and 
| power upon its conſtituents. And it is al- 
lowed alſo, that particular and general ad- 
vantages are ſo blended and interwoven, as 
ſcarce to be ſeparated; that it is difficult to 
nouriſh the root, and at the ſame time nat 
conyey ſuccour to the branches; but yet (in 


order to form a clear notion of the virtue we 


are contending. for) it is neceſſary to be di- 
{tinguiſhed, that unleſs the paſſion for the 
publick be our ſuperior principle of action; 
profels . we. what, we pleaſe, ſelf-intereſt 0 

betray 


{ * 0 i 
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'betray itſelf to be the (ſpring that moves us, 


and vain and affected will be all n — 
to publick ſpi pirit. 


Now this view diſcovers to us a virtue, 


that is the moſt generous and enlarged in the 


human breaſt, and an high | improvement upon 
nature. It is generous; as it prefers ſocial 
to ſelf: It is enlarged; as it expreſſes the 
love of mankind in general, and of our 
reſpective countries in particular: And it is 
an improvement upon mere nature; as be 
principally and conſtantly recent to us 
very little more than the purſuit of Ponte 


emolument, 


Tt is this virtue that has immortalized the 
names of ſo many of the antients : And their 


uſefulneſs, while living, to the publick, has 


handed down their memories with advantage 


to ſucceeding ages. By ingenuity and wiſdom 
and valour ; by the founding of fates, and 
the inflitating of laws, and the invention and 
improvement of arts, they ſeverally became 
ſerviceable to their reſ pective bodies: And, 


B 2 ap- 


appearing to the e of men ſomewhat 
more than mortal, at their deaths they were 


accordingly lamented and adored. Nay, it is 


no difficult matter to ſhew that their very 
Gods themſelves (pardon the Pagan expreſ- 
fon!) owed. their divinity only to their bene- 
fiting the world. The introduction, for 
inſtance, of agriculture, civility and govern- 
ment, was merit certainly ſufficient to advance 
their Fupiter to a ſupremacy over their 
deities. Again; their Neptune would have 


been unnoticed, had he not ſtruck out che 5 


art of navigation: : And but for the in- 
vention of, and his excellence i in, the ſciences 
of poetry and muſick, we had never heard 
of their Apollo. A loom it was that diſtin- 
| guiſhed a Minerva: And arts and merchan- 
dize a Mercury. In ſhort, towards t the con- 
ſtituting an hero, there went only this pre- 
viouſly neceſlary requiſite, the deſerving well 
of mankind. , Innumerable Proofs, are to be 
brought to this purpoſe; ; and we might trace 
this truth in the lives and actions of all the 


favoutitcs 


CY 


Ly 
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favourites of fame: But But ſuch an enquiry 
would aſk a volume .. than a ſermon, 
and carry me th, ond the limits of my 
time. 7 | 

Neither _ 1 infulea Chriſtian Aer 


with examples drawn only. from prophane 


writings ; eſpecially. when the ſacred hiſ tory 
abounds with inſtances to the fame effect, and 


gives us thoſe ſhining characters of a M oſes, 


a Foſbua, a Fephiba, a Gideon, a Judas 
Maccabeus, and the reſt. MN; the  worthies 1 in 


holy writ. 


It may perhaps ts ohjeced,. Fry hes very 
words of my text are a confutation of the 


doctrine I am here to advance: It may be re- 


plied againſt me, that it was the ennobled 
character of Onias, that he ſought the publick 


and private good of All. A term this moſt 
univerſal, and comprehenſive of the whole of 
the human ſpecies! But, where i is the indivi- 
dual, whoſe power and opportunity and capa- 
city are enlarged enough, and adequate to the 
_taſk'? And can we riſe into merit but upon 

theſe 
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theſe” too general and almoft infinite con- 
ditions i ? Is the duty i imaginary then and im- 
practicable ? If not, under what accommoda- 
tions are we to underſtand 1 it! ? 54115 

The lives of all the renowned among the 
ſons of men will inſtruct us, that the moſt 
extenſively-publick aims have yet their. boun- 
aries ; and all the generous attempts and la- 
bours that have been' ever made and under- 
gone, received their worth and utility only 
from their confinement within proper ſpheres, 
and their direction to certain objects. Cre- 


ated powers muſt have their limits; beyond 
which whenever we extend them, like a too- 


finely-attenuated thread, they neceflarily 
weaken and become of little ſervice. | The 


Jewiſh patriot ſought, it is true, the good of 
Al; but then it was the good of only : * 


all, with whom he ſtood more immediately 
connected; as an inhabitant together with 


them of . ſame country, as a member of | 


the fame. ſtate, and a profeſſor of the ſame 
faith; His virtue was indebted for its luſtre 
5 1 
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to 'the contractiof of its rays: His cares were 
glorious becauſe they were national: and his 
diſtintion aroſe merely from his zeal for his 
people's happineſs; when he ſaw it either 
undermined by the artifice, or aſſaulted by 
the power, of the nations round about them. 


LE 


a When ſuch are our motives, and this the mark 
: we aim at, moſt aſſuredly the'exertion of this 

Z ſpirit is juſtifiable, is generous, is laudable. 

4 The ſecurity of property and perſon is a duty 

4 moſt. conſonant to reaſon : neither does reli- 
: F 


gion overthrow nature, whoſe firſt principle is 
4 | to preſerve herſelf, In ſhort, as it is abſurd 
\ 


to ſuppoſe any virtues propounded to our prac- 
1 tice, that are either above or beyond our power; 
ly | ſo it is that ſpecies only of publick ſpirit, we 
he | term patriotiſm, which lies level with our abi- 
of Ulties, and i is the virtue 1 would now recom- 
| mend: | 
ly To illuſtrate this kabject farther, I might, 
ith il need were, call in foreign aſſiſtance, and 
of appeal to the annals of N every age and 
me people. I might recount a large variety of 
ſtre | memo- 

tO 
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memorable actions; and inſpire you with the 
fame of men, who have hazarded their lives 
for their brethren; and have fallen the willing 


victims to their country's welfare. But your 
own acquaintance with hiſtory will furniſh 
you with a ſufficient number of theſe emi- 
nent examples, Vou will eaſily call to mind 
the Decii and the Scipro's of antiquity: 


you will immediately recollect, among many 


others, a Spartan Leonidas, an Athenian 
Codrus, and a Roman Curtius. Inſtances 
theſe, each of which ſingly will evince that 
public ſpirit is a virtue not merely chimerical ; 


not a notion floating only in the brain; but 


a real, active, and practical principle. If then, 
at the inſtigation of falſe oracles, others have 
done ſo much; under the influence of a true 
religion, ſhall we heſitate to do even leſs? Are 
there thoſe who conſulted the common good 
at the expence of life; and ſhall we not pro- 


mote it, under the additional encouragement 
too of private benefit? If they could devote 


and ſacrifice themſelves for the latety or ho- 


nour 
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nour of their ſtates; are we ſo very mean 
and abject as ungenerouſly to neglect the in- 
tereſt of our's, or baſely to betray it? But 
reproaches and complaints are irtipertinent to 
the occaſion of this meeting; and of you, 
My Brethren, I am perſuaded far better things. 
Amidſt a people too negligent of their own 


advantages, and only fond of, - and affecting 


every thing that is alien, you, like the good 
Onias, have ventured moſt unfaſhionably to 


oppoſe and correct the infection of our modern 


Greeks, And I can ſo far congratulate you 


upon the ſucceſs of your cauſe, as it has in 


ſo few. years received ſo great an increaſe of 


its profeſſors * and they are now. become ſo 


conſiderable a body; conſiderable in every 


ſenſe of the word; z in h in N 
in honour, | 

The expediency of your deſign i is ſel-evi- 
dent: And policy but recommends what na- 
ture at firſt ſuggeſted. This kingdom was 
formed to ftand forth alone, and be diſtin- 
ouiſhed from the nations : And its ſeparation 


en the continent points out and adviſes a. 


; 
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memorable actions; and inſpire you witli the 
fame of men, — 1 have hazarded their lives 
for their brethren; and have ſallen the willing 
victims to their country's welfare. But your 
own acquaintance with hiſtory will furniſh 
you with a ſufficient number of theſe emi- 
nent examples, You will eafily call to mind 
the Decii and the Scipio's of antiquity: 


you will immediately recallott; among many 


others, a Spartan Leonidas, an Athenian 
Codrus, and à Roman Curtius. Inſtances 


theſe, each of which ſinghy will ö evince that 


publio ſpirit is a virtue not merely chimerical; 


not a notion floating only in the brain; but 


a real, active, and practical principle. If then, 


at the inſtigation of falſe oracles, others have 


done ſo much; under the influence of a true 
religion, ſhall we heſitate to do even leſs? Are 
there thoſe who conſulted the common good 
at the expence of life; and ſhall we nat pro- 


mote it, under the additional encouragement 


too of private benefit? If they could devote 
and ſacrifice themſelves for. the latety or ho- 


nour 
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nour of theit ſtates; are we fo very mean 
and abject as wngencrouſly to neglect the in- 
tereſt of our's, or bafely to betray it? But 
reproaches and complaints are icmpertinent to 
the occaſion of this meeting; and of you, 
My Brethren, I am perſuaded far better things. 

Amidſt a people too negligent of their own 
advantages and only fond of, and affecting 
every thing that is alien, you, like the good 
Onias, have ventured moſt unfaſhionably to 
oppoſe and correct the infection of our modern 
Greeks, And I can ſo far congratulate you 
upon che ſucceſs of your cauſe, as it has in 
ſo few years received ſo great an increaſe of 
its profeſſors; and they are now become ſo 
conſiderable a body; conſiderable in every 
ſenſe of che word; . in number, in . 


in honour. 


The expediency of your deſign is ſelf- -evi- 
dent: And policy but recommends what na- 
ture at firſt ſuggeſted. This kingdom way 
formed to ſtand forth alone, and be diſtin- 


guiſhed from the nations: And its ſeparation 


from the continent points out and adviſes a 
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disjunction alſo from their manners: Nothing 
can juſtify the too eager purſuit of foreign 


advantages, but the want of natural: And 


for Us immoderately to affect the products, 
to copy the cuſtoms, and eſpouſe the maxims 
of others, is an argument of our deficiency 


either in judgment or gratitude; certainly 


ſuppoſes us not fully apprized of, or not duly 


influenced by the various bleſſings providence 


Has poured out upon us, natural, political, 


and religious. The privileges peculiar to this 
iſland are not only equal, but in many reſpects 
ſuperior, to thoſe of every other kingdom. For 


which way ſoever we turn our thoughts, whe- 


ther upon the convenience of our particular ſitu- 
ation and climate, whether upon the happy 


temperament of our civil conftitution, or upon 


the purity and refinement of our eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſnment; if we conſider ourſelves as ſub- 


jects of the ſtate, or members of the church, 
with an eye to our temporal or ſpiritual con- 


cerns; in every reſpect, our advantages appear 
ſo high and valuable, that we can never be too 


thank- 
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thankful in the enjoyment of, nor too jealous of 
every encroachment upon them. And for the 
confirmation of the excellency of our peculiar 
privileges, I need but appeal to thoſe who, from 
among the nations, foregoing their native pre- 
Judices, pay us the compliment of their reſidence 
among us; and willingly exchange a land of 
tyranny, bigotry, and ſuperſtition, for ſecurity 
of property, and liberty of conſcience. 


I am not inſenſible, that in the opinion of 


| ſome the ANTIGALLICAN principles are open 
to one objection, and ſeem liable to the charge 
| of uncharitableneſs. But I muſt beg leave 


to pronounce, that they, who are capable of 


making the objection, have a very miſtaken 


notion both of the principles themſelves, as 
they have alſo of the nature of chriſtian cha- 


rity : Which ſublime duty they would force 
to mean, what reaſon denies, and religion 
does not countenance, Does religion require 
| that ſhould overlook and neglect my neigh- 


bours and my countrymen, only for the ſake 
of thoſe who are removed and unknown ? 
Or what precept is there in the Goſpel, that 

C 2 bbliges 
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obliges me to ſtudy the benefit of a ſtranger 
to the prejudice of my friend? Chriſtianity, 
it may be, enjoins us to love our enemies; but 
to love our neighbours as ourſelves. Can we, 
ſhew our reconciliation to-our former foes, by 
nothing but ſacrificing to them our intereſts? ? 
And may we not be merciful, without laying | 
ourſelves at their mercy ? Such wretched 
weakneſs may proceed, I will. allow, from the 
innocence of the dove, but can have very 
little of the wiſdom of the ſerpent. 
| Let us then not only not admit but diſ- 
countenance all thoſe foreign inſtruments 1 that 
adminiſter to luxury and volupuouſneks; z and. 
like unfairhful friends, both tempt and betray 
us into ruin. We are at peace, it is true, with 
the power; but it would be well for us if we 
were at war with the manners of France ; 
It is to be lamented, that we have follics 
enough of our own growth ; ; and to be wiſhed 
that we would not add to them by the im- 
Ra of Exotics. 

But eſpecially let me coming. you A there 
"Ih duty, without the performance of which 


all 
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all your zeal, My Brethren, will yet be yain, 
and your endeavours ineffectual. For the belt 
policy is to be Hncerely good ; and the com- 
munity, can receive benefit only | in the inte- 
grity of its members. 

It ſeems to be the mark of the reſent age, 
that its vices are general and unmonopolized z - 
common to each ſex“, and every condition : 
And I need not, I believe, undertake to prove, 
that luxury, intemperance, vanity and the 
like, tend immediately and in their own na- 
tural conſequences, to the weakening and dif. 
folving the body, both natural and politic. 
Much leſs need J recite the ſeveral threatnings 
in ſcripture denounced againſt e en 

ties and tranſgreſſions. . 

And ow, in reaſon, can the iufidel or 
the ſenſualiſt, or the covetous, be ever truly ſer- 
viceable to their country ? Private vices corrupt 

and contaminate the publick : and the man, 
who never looks beyond himſelf, or conſults 

3 any 
* Lxpe me querentem de fæminarum, ſœpe de virorum, nec de 


privato um modo ſed etiam magiſtratuum ſumptibus, audiſtis: diverſiſq; 


duobus «us ayaritia et luxuria Civitatem laborare, quæ peſtes omnia 
mogni mperia everterunt. LIV. lib. 34. 
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any farther than the gratification of his own 


appetites, is incapable of doing any thing that 


18 publick-ſpirited and noble: He merits not 
the protection of government; and is an alien 
unto his mother's children, While the * wiſhes 


of the generous, are only that he may leave 
his country in the enjoyment of her liberty, 


© and that the reward of every man be pro- 


© portioned to what he has deſerved of the 
community! 5 


Beſides this — God ever deals with Rates 


and kingdoms, agreeably to the virtues or vices 
of their conſtituents : and their proſperity, as 


a collective body, depends upon their moral 
conduct. Of this the Fewiſß nation is a ſtrik- 


ing inſtance. God ſingled them out from all 


the kingdoms of the earth, fenced them in 
with laws and cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves, 
and upon their conformity to, and obſervance 
of them, promiſed them every bleſſing. But 
yet if they forſook the paths of virtue, and 
diſregarded his commands, the ſame divine 


* 


E 2 le- 

Duo modo hæc opto: unum ut moriens populum Rom. liberum 
relinquam : hoc mihi majus a Diis immortalibus dari nihil poteſt: al- 
terum ut ita cuique eveniat, ut de republicà quiſque mereatur ! 


n 


legiſlator threaten'd (and has performed what 
he threaten'd) to abandon them to ruin, and 
as fignally diſtinguiſh them in his vengeance, 
as he had fignally diſtinguiſhed them in his 
favours. And if theſe things were done in a 
green tree, what ſhall be done in the dry ? In- 
deed in every ſtate the ſame conduct of provi- 
dence is to be remarked. Aria, Per ſia, 
Greece, will aſſure us of this truth : But, a- 
mong many, to infiſt on one only; under 
the conſular government, ſo renowned for 
probity, diſcipline and ſeverity of manners, 
how revered was the ſtate, how extenſive the 
power, and illuſtrious was the Roman Name. 
Yet when at length thro' eaſe and affluence _ 
under the emperors, theſe very people were 
ſoftened and debauched into effeminacy, diſſo- 
luteneſs and immorality, how quickly did 
they {ink in their authority and honour ; their 
vaſt acquiſitions in the eaſt and weſtern worlds 
fell faſt and ſucceſſively away; and there re- 
main to us nothing but the monuments of their 


grandeur, and the ruins of Rome. 
But 
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ET I 
But to detain you no longer - 
On private virtue, my Brethren, depends, 
you ſee, the public welfare, As therefore we 
profeſs to /cek the good of. all, both publick and 
private; let us take care to uſe thoſe means, 
which will be productive of that end, and ſeek 


it in the way of righteouſneſs; In the pleaſing 


proſpect of which, and the full hopes that this 
generous flame will ſpread itfelf around and 
warm the nation ; 

I fee, methinks, the days return, wherein 
no vitiated fickly taſte ſhall eſtrange us to our 


country, and expoſe, enervate and impoveriſh 


this people ; wherein luxury and vanity are 


no more ; and the long inglorious train of ex- 


penſive ſuperfluities, and trifling amuſements, 
baniſhed theſe kingdoms, I ſee the people 
generous, brave, uncorrupted ; honeſty re- 
warded, induſtry encouraged, commerce flou- 
riſhing; and modeſty, and fortitude, and ſin- 
cerity once more becomin thercharact 


